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The Catholic Church and Social Justice 


In an address before the Holy Name Society on 
January 2, Cardinal Mundelein asked those “with a 
Christian conscience” to make greater use of the ballot 
box to advance social justice. “The trouble with us in 
the past has been that we were too often drawn into an 
alliance with the wrong side. Selfish employers of labor 
have flattered the church by calling it the great conserv- 
ative force, and then called upon it to act as a police 
force while they paid but a pittance of wages to those 
who worked for them. 

“Of course there is danger of communism, but don’t 
let others use it as a cloak to cover corrupt practices 
when they cry out against communism and they themselves 
practice social injustices, when they fight against a 
minimum wage and we find girls and women trying to 
live on 10 and 15 cents an hour. It is here that Catholic 
action should come in. 


“Our place is beside the poor, behind the working man. 
They are our people; they build our churches, they 
occupy their pews, their children crowd our schools, our 
priests come from their sons. They look to us for leader- 
ship, but they look to us, too, for support.” 


Loves Liberty?” 


On January 10 Dorothy Thompson devoted her column 
in the New York Herald Tribune to a discussion of free 
speech under the above title. She commented that in 
1937 she had opposed the President’s plan for the reor- 
ganization of the Supreme Court because she believed 
that “the powers of government should be limited, and 
the basic rights guaranteed to individuals under the Con- 
stitution should not be left to the interpretation of a 
‘kept’ Court, switched into line—to use the Nazi phrase 
—with the policy of this or any other administration.” 
Among the opponents of the plan were the Harvard Club, 
the Union League Club, the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the American Bar Association. But none 
of these groups is protesting against Mayor Hague’s 
suppression of free speech in Jersey City. She points 
out that in Jersey City it is difficult to “find a hall in 
which to enunciate a doctrine which the most conservative 
organizations in this country are delighted to hear when 
it can be directed against the Roosevelt administration,” 
that Mayor Hague refuses to talk with journalists about 
“the C. I. O. business,” that he and his party machine 
control the granting of permits for street meetings and 


for the distribution of pamphlets on the streets, that an 
organization which permitted a speech on such a topic 
would “probably have to go through . . . inquisition and 
blackmail” which other groups have suffered. 

Miss Thompson poses the question, “Who loves lib- 
erty?” She comments that those who criticize an indus- 
trial product, or the organization or labor policy of a 
business are subjected to “blackmail.” “Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of advertising are canceled in this 
country every year because manufacturers or merchants 
don’t like remarks made in the news columns. 

“There is no tradition of honest criticism of industry 
or commerce as there is a tradition of criticism of the 
arts—from which their producers also live.” 

But similar pressure is used by groups of the Left. 
When the Herald Tribune canceled advertisements of 
Lundberg’s America’s Sixty Families because of pending 
libel suits in regard to advertisements already published, 
the publisher of the book sent a letter to writers claiming 
that this was “a suppression of free speech.” The radical 
press does not permit independent discussion in their 
columns of matters on which they take a definite policy. 
In short, Miss Thompson concludes: “It would appear 
that people want free speech and civil liberties only in 
their own interests, not in the interests of one of the most 
magnificent and generous ideas that was ever launched 
in this sorry world.” 


The Right to Work: A Catholic View 


That amazingly forthright publication, The Yardstick, 
a weekly feature service of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference carrying the subtitle “Catholic Tests of a 
New Social Order” edited by Rev. Raymond McGowan, 
in a recent release made some pungent remarks concerning 
the program that has been promulgated by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The statement, which is 
headed “The Right to Work,” is in part as follows: 

“The National Association of Manufacturers says that 
government should protect the right to strike, but that 
its first obligation is to protect ‘the right to work.’ Thereby 
it puts itself in a hole. What it means is that government’s 
first obligation in a strike is to protect the people who 
po to work in a strike-bound plant and break the 
strike. 

“. .. It doesn’t mean that government’s first obligation 
is to see to it that the upwards of seven million workless 
get work. For, in another place, it says that production, 
and therefore work, depends on the investors’ being able 
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to anticipate a reasonable profit. And so governmental 
protection of a reasonable profit should in its opinion 
come first. And that is its real idea... . 

“In a right state of things the owners and employes 
would peaceably sit down together and through their 
freely chosen representatives would figure out with 
governmental help the interest, profits, wages, salaries 
and prices that would protect the right to work. They 
would all do together what the Manufacturers Association 
says is government’s first duty—protect the right to work. 
“Failing their doing that, the closest approach to it 
is for the employes to get organized and to try to force 
the owners to give in to those wages and salaries which 
will not be too far from the wages and salaries that will 
let them buy enough to do their part in keeping the 
wheels of industry going and thus protect their own and 
others’ right to work.” 

In short, the Association, according to The Yardstick, 
“holds that government’s first duty is to protect the right 
to work of those who do not want to protect the right 
to work. .. . Its trouble is that it is not at all interested 
in the right to work. It is interested instead in the right 
to get a reasonable profit and it hasn’t yet learned that 
the only reasonable profit is a small one. It hasn’t yet 
learned that God’s law of working for the common good 
isn’t obeyed by getting when the getting is good and 
getting all that is gettable.” 


“More Life in the Law” 


Among the relatively new organizations in the United 
States is the National Lawyers Guild with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., which promises to add considerably 
to the ferment of public discussion in regard to the 
functions and public services of the legal profession. Re- 
cently the Guild announced that it would publish a new 
quarterly magazine “to furnish a medium for the ex- 
pression of the liberal legal viewpoint on national questions. 
. . . The magazine is advanced on the proposition that 
all available legal publications are either strictly limited 
to technical and highly abstract matters or present the 
conservative legal opinion as though there were no other 
viewpoint; and that ethical questions affecting the rela- 
tions of lawyers with the layman are not matters to be 
examined in public. 

“The Guild feels that reaction is too definitely linked 
with the law in the public mind and that the public, with 
some truth, believes all lawyers are pettifoggers whose 
principal effort before the people is to justify procedures 
which are simply devised for self-profit. 

“A purpose of the magazine will be to explain how 
the legislative will is thwarted in far too many cases by 
the ridiculous complexities of judicial procedure and often 
by the conservatism of judges; and similarly, to explain 
how administrative efforts to enforce the wishes of the 
legislature are nullified by precedent.” 

The new organization is so significant that a sketch 
of its development is appropriate. On December 15, 1936, 
a group of well-known lawyers sent out a call to American 
lawyers for a new organization, partly as a protest against 
“the official policies of the nationally organized groups 
of lawyers in this country.” Among those interested in 
the proposal from the beginning were Frank P. Walsh, 
Charlton Ogburn, Jerome N. Frank, Henry T. Hunt, 
Morris L. Ernst, Mortimer Riemer, Albert Wald, Judge 
Wm. H. Holly. 

, The objectives of the proposed National Lawyers Guild, 


as stated in the call, were to make the organization “truly 
representative of the best thought and traditions of the 
American bar”; “to protect and foster our democratic 
institutions and the civil rights and liberties of all the 
people”; “to advance the professional work and economic 
well-being of the members of the bar” ; “to promote justice 
in the administration of the law”; to advise the public on 
matters concerning the bar, the courts, etc. ; “to make the 
Constitution and the administrative and judicial agencies 
effective and well-working instruments for accomplishing 
the purpose of the law... .” 

The call stated further that, whereas formerly lawyers 
championed human rights, now “certain groups within 
the legal profession have done much to block progress. 

.’ The public impression that “the profession serves 
as an instrument of obstruction” is apparently due pri- 
marily to the fact that “no unified group of lawyers 
has undertaken to encourage and to assert progressive 
leadership and that the reactionary minority has be- 
come articulate to an amazing extent.” 

The first meeting of the new organization was held in 
New York City on December 22, 1936. About 600 
lawyers attended it. The American Bar Association was 
sharply criticised as reactionary and “representing only 
a small fraction of the lawyers of the country.” It was, 
however, declared that the Guild was not intended to be 
“inimical to any other organization.” (New York Times, 
December 23, 1936). 

The first national convention of the National Lawyers 
Guild was held in Washington in February, 1937, with 
an attendance of 425 members. Among the resolutions 
adopted at that convention was one endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s original proposal for the reorganization of the 
federal judiciary. 

Judge John P. Devaney, former chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, was elected the first presi- 
dent of the National Lawyers Guild. In a statement— 
“Why the Guild?” Judge Devaney’ has said: “I really 
believe, and I think every thoughtful lawyer agrees with 
me, that the integrity and continuity of our legal system 
depends upon the public respect for our courts and law- 
yers, and that at this time that respect is at a very low 
ebb. In recent years there has been an alarming growth 
of non-confidence in law and in the administration of law. 
In the mind of the average man the legal profession has 
failed to make democracy work in the court house and 
if democratic government should fail in this country, the 
lawyer who is given the primary place in all its branches, 


_ legislative, executive and judicial, will not be able to 


escape responsibility. We need not go far to find the 
reason for the mistrust of lawyers as a group. On almost 
every public question of major importance the organized 
bar and its leaders invariably representing but a small 
minority of the lawyers, assume to speak for the profession 
as a whole, thereby leading the public who have little 
if any personal contact with lawyers, into the belief that 
the antisocial attitude of the few is representative of the 
attitude of all members of the bar. And so, when the 
American Bar Association, the only nationally organized 
group of lawyers in this country, representing little more 
than 15 per cent of the lawyers, against the opposition of 
many of its own members, undertakes to defeat the Child 
Labor Amendment, social security legislation, minimum 
wage laws and other laws designed to promote human 
welfare, it not only does a grave injustice to the people, 
but also much harm to a profession which can point with 
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pride to the unselfish sacrifice and labor of many members 


to improve the lot of the ordinary man and to save him 
from oppression and exploitation. . . . The leadership of 
the American Bar rests with prominent and successful 
lawyers representing powerful clients. The mass of 
American lawyers are ordinary lawyers with ordinary 
clients. The National Lawyers Guild has as its prime 
objective the task of convincing the ordinary citizen that 
all the members of the bar are not working to defeat the 
legitimate demands and aims of the great masses of people, 
for a better and a fuller life.” 

On May 31, 1937, the National Lawyers Guild reported 
a membership of 3,026 located in 42 states, the District 
of Columbia and Porto Rico. The Guild has local chapters. 


United Church Services at Greenbelt 


Greenbelt, Md., a new community entirely built by the 
government of the United States, which is to have all 
of its stores on a cooperative basis, and will therefore be 
known as a “non-profit town,” has also been having a 
united Protestant church service through the cooperation 
of the religious forces of the city of Washington. Greenbelt 
is located nine miles from Washington. Most of its resi- 
dents will be employed in the city of Washington. Homes 
are being rented to families with incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year. 

Recent church developments came about as follows: 
Dr. W. L. Darby, secretary of the Washington Federation 
of Churches, called upon the comity committee of the 
Federation to consider the situation. Dr. Worth M. Tippy, 
secretary emeritus of the Department of the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches, has 
served as counsellor of the committee. Dr. Tippy pre- 
viously had experience in working out plans for united 
churches at Radburn, N. J., and at Boulder City, Nev. 

At the first meeting of the comity committee repre- 
sentatives of all the denominations present, with one 
exception, agreed to arrange for Protestant services at 
Greenbelt on a united basis with the understanding that 
the interests of the residents at Greenbelt would constantly 
be considered and would be the final factor in determining 
the type of service wanted. 

Dr. Tippy conducted the first Sunday morning service 
held in the school auditorium. Ministers from various 
religious bodies have served since that time. A church 
school: has been organized under the leadership of a 
professor in the University of Maryland, the campus of 
which is only four miles from Greenbelt. 

At present only a small proportion of the houses at 
Greenbelt are occupied. It is expected that when the 
community is fully settled people interested will be brought 
together to consider a plan of employing a fulltime minister 
who will serve the Protestant constituency. 

The dominating purpose of those interested in church 
service at Greenbelt has been to demonstrate what can 
be done in a new town toward realizing Christian unity. 
Reports from Washington indicate that the press of the 
city has been very cooperative in publicising the united 
church service. 


Credit Unions within Churches 


The Credit Union Section of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration has tabulated data in regard to the first 33 
“religious federal credit unions” chartered by the federal 
government. The data presented are for the end of the 
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year 1936 from the annual reports made by the local 
Unions to the administration. 

Credit unions are small banks meeting the short term 
credit needs of persons with low income. They are found 
mainly in urban communities. The credit union movement 
has spread rapidly during the past six years. The late 
Edward A. Filene contributed extensively to the promo- 
tion of the credit union movement throughout the nation. 


One of the first of these church credit unions to be 
formed, that of the Christian Church in Frankfort, Indi- 
ana, was described in INFORMATION SERVICE for May 2, 
1936. Among the first 31 unions were six among Protes- 
tant groups, five among Jewish congregations and the 
remainder in Catholic parishes. It has been estimated 
that if the number of state chartered credit unions is 
included about 200 Catholic parishes now have such 
organizations. 

The first 31 federal credit unions reported an average 
membership of 82 persons, an average “potential” mem- 
bership of over 1,000, an average balance of $1,881 in 
the treasury, an average of 40 loans since organization 
and an average volume of loans of $3,735 per union. To 
the end of December, 1937, a total of 50 religious con- 
gregations had received federal charters. No separate 
statistical studies of them have yet been made. 

Ministers and laymen interested in forming a credit 
union among the members of a parish or a congregation 
may write to the Credit Union Section, Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C., for further informa- 
tion. This Section charters credit unions whether located 
in urban or rural territory. 


An Adult Education Board for Broadcasting 


The Columbia Broadcasting System announced on 
January 10 that an Adult Education Board has been 
formed to assist the System in determining the “scope 
and purpose of adult education over the air best fitted 
to meet the needs of a democracy,” and to cooperate with 
it in producing programs “designed to attract the largest 
possible audiences and to give them what they can use.” 
The new board includes Lyman Bryson, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, chair- 
man; Stringfellow Barr, president of St. John’s College; 
William Benton, vice-president, University of Chicago; 
Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor, New York Univer- 
sity; Robert I. Gannon, president, Fordham University ; 
Alvin S. Johnson, director, the New School for Social 
Research; Henry R. Luce, president, Time, Inc.; Ruth 
Bryan Rohde, former U. S. Minister to Denmark ; Thomas 
V. Smith, professor of philosophy, University of Chicago ; 
George E. Vincent, former president, the Rockefeller 
Foundation; William Allen White, editor, Emporia 
Gazette; Ray Lyman Wilbur, president, Leland Stanford 
University; Joseph H. Willits, dean of the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 

In announcing the formation of the board William S. 
Paley, president of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
said that, among the problems which the new board must 
consider are “the extent to which formal education for 
grown people should find a place in balanced program 
schedules” since to broadcast formal educational programs 
means the displacement of some part of the programs now 
presented ; techniques for presenting educational programs 
so that “multitudes will really listen” since “what is not 
widely listened to over the air tends to be a sterile 
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broadcast”; and, most important, the determination of 
“what education over the air really is.” 

A definite number of evening hours have been allocated 
for programs suggested by the board. 


Minister Upholds Free Speech 


In defiance of Mayor Frank Hague’s embargo on 
speakers for civil liberties in Hudson County, N. J., the 
Rev. Wallace C. Kernan, rector of the Trinity Episcopal 
Church in Bayonne, recently invited Roger N. Baldwin, 
director of the Civil Liberties Union, to address an audi- 
ence in his parish house on the subject of “Civil Liberties.” 
Joining Mr. Baldwin in a vigorous denunciation of Mayor 
Hague was T. Hubert MacCauley of Newark, founder 
and past commander of the Essex County American 
Legion. 

The invitation came on the heels of the cancellation by 
Bayonne Town Hall directors of a scheduled address by 
Mr. Baldwin and C. I. O. representatives on January 13, 
on the ground that Mayor Hague and Chamber of Com- 
merce speakers had declined to participate. 

Mr. Kernan, charging that the Town Hall directors 
had been intimidated by a group of self-styled “veterans” 
who protested against Mr. Baldwin’s presence in Bayonne, 
announced his desire “to make certain that free speech 
in Bayonne cannot be suppressed by any group of citizens.” 
Mr. Kernan’s action was approved by Bishop Benjamin 
M. Washburn and Suffragan Bishop T. R. Ludlow, of 
the Newark Episcopal Diocese. 

Denying that New Jersey veterans as a group supported 
Mayor Hague’s repressive tactics against the A. C. L. U. 
and C. I. O. organizers, Mr. MacCauley attacked the 
Jersey City mayor for failing to live up to his oath of 
office by upholding the Constitution. Mr. Baldwin char- 
acterized Mayor Hague’s charges of communism against 
the C. I. O. and the Civil Liberties Union as a means of 
“protecting the open shop manufacturers of Jersey City 
organized in the Chamber of Commerce.” 

Because he refused to interfere with Mr. Baldwin’s 
address and declared that labor had the right to bargain 
collectively and for that purpose unions had the right to 
assemble peaceably, Bayonne’s Director of Public Safety, 
Horace K. Roberson, was removed from his office by the 
city commission and transferred to another post. 


An Outstanding Successful Cooperative 


The Cooperative Trading Company, Waukegan, IIlinois, 
is celebrating the completion of 26 years of successful 
operation. Started in 1911 as the result of a protest from 
housewives against an increase in the price of milk, it 
has expanded its activities until now it has not only a 
dairy plant, which serves 2,500 households, but six com- 
bination grocery and meat stores and a service station 
supplying motor fuel, lubricants, and accessories for motor 
vehicles. It has also a bakery department which supplies 
breads, rolls, pastries and cakes. Its ice cream and egg 
departments also furnish its members with the highest 
quality products. 

Founded on Rochdale principles it allows each member 
to buy not more than ten shares at $10 a share and each 
member has only one vote. This furnishes the working 
capital upon which shareholders may receive not more 
than six per cent. A member can pay cash for his ten 
shares or he can allow the rebates on his purchases to 
pay for them gradually. Rebates are not paid in cash 
until the shares are fully paid for. 


The farmers who supply the Cooperative Trading 
Company with milk are also members of the cooperative 
association. They have received better prices from the 
Cooperative Trading Company than from other dealers 
and the consumers have received lower prices than could 
be obtained from other distributors. The farmers as mem- 
bers of the cooperative receive rebates on both their 
sales and their purchases. Thus, they receive a double ad- 
vantage from dealing with the company. The rebates have 
varied from one to five per cent during the last 15 years. 
Experience indicates that if all the distributing in the 
locality were done by the Cooperative Trading Company 
both the farmers and the consumers could receive still 
further advantages due to the lower costs of distribution 
when duplication of services has been eliminated. 

The membership has increased from 62 in 1911 to over 
2,500 in 1937. The sales increased from $6,810 in 1911 
to $818,753 in 1930 but declined to $631,408 in 1935, 
doubtless due more to decline in prices than to a decrease 
in volume. During the period 1920-1936 savings to the 
members amounted to $280,000. Part of this sum was 
paid as interest on share capital and 10 per cent was 
transferred to the reserve fund but $200,000 was rebated 
to the members on their purchases. . 

A separate credit union composed of members of the 
Cooperative Trading Company serves as a saving and 
loaning institution. The borrowers have paid three-fourths 
of one per cent monthly on unpaid balances and the 
dividend rate to the members has ranged from four to 
six per cent. 

The cooperative has steadily elaborated its educational 
and social activities. Its membership, composed mostly of 
poor people, includes every nationality and race in the 
community. 


A Christian Social Worker's Faith 


The editor’s Christmas mail included a message entitled 
“I Believe” from Howard S. Braucher, secretary of the 
National Recreation Association, from which the follow- 
ing bits are taken. 

“TI believe that slowly mankind learns from experience. 

“T believe that there is gradual growth in human intel- 
ligence. 

“I believe that slowly hate grows less. 

“T believe that slowly but surely men lose faith in force 
and put their trust in education. 

“I believe that morality in private life will reach higher 
standards because I believe in man and in God. 

“I believe that gradually through the centuries nations 
will more and more practice standards of morality 
as high as those commonly practiced by individuals 
within their boundaries. 


“I know what in times past America has done to the 
Indian, to Mexico, is doing to the Negro. 

“I know what has been done to Ethiopia, what is being 
done to China. 

“I know what is going on in Italy, in Germany, in Rus- 
sia, in Japan, in Spain. 

“And yet I believe. 

“I believe that gradually the rape of weaker nations by 
the strong is ceasing. 

“I believe that more and more nations as nations do wish 
to see justice prevail. 

“I believe that men are not cowards. 

“TI believe that men will not long go without liberty.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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